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The Youth of Sir Arthour 


When Uther over Merrie England reigned,* 

A mighty Duke of Cornwall, long held war 

Against Pendragon, so was Uther hite ; 

And he was named, The Duke of Tintagel. 

Then Uther, unto Cornwall sent Ambassadors— 

To Cornwall, where men said, *‘ The World doth End.”’ 
This Uther, charged the Duke to bring with him 

A ladie,—fair was she, and passing wise ; 

Whom much he loved—and she was called Igraine. 


So, when the Duke and his fair wife had come 
Unto the King, in pomp and power great, 

The King, full glad of heart and mad with lust, 
Desired her, looking on her greedily ; 

As looks the forest lion on his prey, 

But she was passing virtuous and loved 

Her lord alone. She scorned the Monarch’s love, 
As an unholy thing. The sacrament 

Of marriage venerating piously. 


Then, to the Duke she said, ‘* My much loved lord, 
This worthless King wills to dishonour me— 

Aye, not for worship he us twain hath summoned ; 
But shame to bring, dear lord. on me and thee.’’ 

‘“ Dear husband, take my counsel and depart 
With me from this vile court’s iniquity ! 

In dead of night we'll ride, through forest glade, 
To our own castle, from the king to hide. 


* Uther, Pendragon 
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The full moon riseth, at the set o’ sun 

Let us depart, and, through the shady wood, 
Steal out.’’ With her wise counsel did her lord 
Accord full well—None knowing their intent, 
Without attendants, fared they on their way. 


And, in the morn, King Uther sent for them, 

That they their fast might break ; by goodly cheer 
Of meat and wine and fruit, to be refreshed. 

A servant came, and bending very low, 

Said, ‘‘O, my Lord the King, thy guests have flown ! 
The King was wrath : first mighty oaths he swore, 
Then called upon his Privy Counsellors ; 

And told them bluntly how the birds had flown. 
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By these advised, he sent unto the Duke 

This message : “‘ Duke of Tintagel, know now— 
Know that thou hast let loose the dogs o’ war ! 

Go garnish thee and stuff thy castle well 

With wine and food and fodder for thy steeds. 

For, were thy puney Castle even as high 

As Snowden, whose high crest is capped with clouds, 
I’ll root thee from it, as a gardener 

Doth dig the wily rat, with iron spade, 

From out his hole. For know thee, this is War ! ”’ 


In Cornwall, had this Uther Castles tall ; 

They “‘ Terrible’? were named and “‘ Tintagel.”’ 
Then, with his wife Igraine, to Tintagel 

He hied, ‘“‘ We twain will here be safe from ill.’’ 
The King had many tents, where warrior bands 
May rested be, hath pitched on Cornish land. 
But e’er, with dotage, all the night and day, 

Of the fair Igraine, he dreaméd constantly. 
Then fell he sick and was to death anigh ; 
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Grim death doth come alike to Churl and King. 
To whom comes Ulfus, a most noble Knight, 
And lo! the noble Knight went questioning,— 
‘Wherefore, O King ! in such a sorry a plight 
Hast thou a-fallen ? I prithee, tell to me.”’ 
To whom the king thus weary answered, 

‘For anger and love of Fair Igraine, 

I am oppressed by a raging pain.’’ 

Quoth Ulfus, ‘“ Thou shalt soon of pain be free ; 
For Merlin will I now bring unto thee.” 


This Merlin was well versed in Magic lore ; 

And by the stars could destinies foretell : 

Time’s hoursglass he could stop. its sands could stay. 
This cunning rogue, by power of grammarie. — 

He counselled to king, that he might fit 

Th’ advice to the desire, and often ill 

He counselled, this knave unscrupulously. 


But out of evil, by Divine decree 
Doth good arise ; therefore he was not hindered 
By God, to Uther this advice to give : 


““ An’ thou dost swear to me a sacred oath 
That me, in all things, whether good or ill, 
Thou wilt obey, by magic, I'll give thee 

The fair Igraine, the Count Pendragon’s wife.”’ 


The King, by Priest was sworn, at Altar kneeling. 
Then Merlin was rejoiced : ‘‘ For now,” cried he, 
““Tgraine thou’llt have ; and she shall bear to thee 
A son, whom thou must give, my lord, to me.’’ 

To this the King assents. When months had flown, 
Came there a King to rule o’er all the land 

Of England : and this King was Arthour named. 
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How that, by, guile and by false treachery 
Igraine was won, the French Romances tell. 
But two years thence, King Uther being dead, 
E’en, as the poet Virgil very truly said, 

‘A wayward and a variable thing 

Is woman’’ ; so she’ll be, while time doth last. 
This fair Igraine, a very little while, 

Her first lord mourned the Duke of Tintagel ; 
For she was fickle, as all women are. 


It fell upon a day, that Queen Igraine 

Conceived and bare a son ; then Merlin came— 
A wily Necromancer, in whose mind, 

Grew plots and schemes, like salads in a shower, 
By Merlin’s counsel in his lusty youth, 

King Arthour knew the lovely wife of Lot 

The King of Orkney. But he did not ween 

She was his sister ; and for this foul crime 

Of incest, cursed of God, he ne’er achieved 

The Holy Graile, which purity doth gain. 

The Good Knight Mallory, in verse hath told : 
The true tale; how the sacred Table Round 

Was broken ; but a later poet wrote 

That sin of Guinevere brought fire and flame, 
Red ruin and the breaking up of laws. 

The facts were otherwise—Fair Guinevere 

And Launcelot were ever lovers true : 

‘“ They were true lovers,’ said Sir Mallory, 
““Wherefore,’’ he adds, ‘‘ they came to a good end.’ 


Sir Eltor was a worthy knight and true 

A lord of lands in England, and in Wales 
Merlin had borne him destined to be King 
Arthour, a tiny babe in swaddling clothes. 
And to Sir Eltor’s wife, the babe was given. 
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On her own breast, the ladie nourished him, 

_ As her own babe ; with all a mother’s love. 

He, deeming her his mother, loved her well, 

And equal love unto Lord Eltor gave. 

A holy priest him christened sacredly : 

Destined for noble deeds ; but not to gain 

The Holy Graile, which only for the pure 

Achieved may be ; but Arthour once had sinned. 
*Twas in Saint Paul’s Churchyard, at Matin time, 
That good Sir Kay, who Arthour’s brother was, 

A great stone saw and it was wonderful. 

He, in his father’s house had lost his sword ; 

Then thought he, ‘‘ Peradventure I may draw 

This sword to take mine’s place.’’? A marble stone 
Stood by an altar high ; and in the stone 

An anvil rose, of steel, a full foot high— 

Then marvelled the poeple mightily, 

Upon the sword was written all in gold : 

““ Who so shall pull this sword from out this stone, 
Is righteous born : To rule as England’s King.” 
Then the Archbishop, who was standing by, 

Said, ‘‘ Get ye in the Church, and pray to God, 
That none may touch the sword, till prayer be done.”’ 
The Masses done, the Lords assembled there 

Went out to view the sword, and when they saw 

The scripture, some essayed the sword to draw, 

But none might move it, ‘‘ Here there is not one,”’ 
Th’ Archbishop said, “‘ who shall the sword achieve ; 
But doubt not ; God will make the right one known, 
Who, drawing out the sword, shall be the King. 
Let us purvey ten trusty knights of fame 

The sword to guard! ’”’ Thus the Archbishop said. 


Then was there let a cry o’er all the land, 
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That every Knight right valiantly should try, 

To win the sword and rule o’er England fair. 

On New Year’s Day, the Barons of the realm, 
Let make a Tournament, where all the Knights, 
E’en such as would might Joust, with tourney play, 
As on. a New Year’s Day, the Barons rode, 

A great assembly, to the tented field; 

And so it happened that Sir Ector rode 

Unto the jousts, and with him rode Sir Kay, 

His son, with him his nourished brother was, 
Young Arthour : but Sir Kay his sword had lost. 


‘““T pray thee Arthour, brother mine,’’ said Kay, 
‘‘ Ride to our father’s house and fetch my sword.”’ 
And Arthour answered, ‘‘ Aye, right willingly ! ”’ 
But coming home he found an empty house ; 

For all were gone, the jousting bouts to see. 


Then was young Arthour wrath, and ‘‘ Now,”’ said he, 
“Tl ride to Saint Paul’s churchyard speedily, 

And take the sword that sticketh to the stone.’’ 
But when into the churchyard he had gone, 

No Knights were there ; for still they were at joust. 
Lightly he handleth the sword at first ; 

Then fiercer pulls until the stubborn blade 

Came out so swiftly that he with it fell 

Backward and on the earth is grovelling lain. 

Then to his brother Kay the sword he gives, 
“Oh!” cried Sir Ector, ‘‘ By the Lord, who lives 
In Heaven, thou my son shall surely be 

A King to rule o’er England’s destiny ! ”’ 

Right glad was Kay. To him Sir Ector said,— 

“I pray thee, tell me how ye gat this sword ? ” 

‘* Sir,’”’ said Sir Kay, ‘‘ I'll tell thee, in a word : 
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My brother Arthour, brought this blade to me.”’ 
‘““Yea !’’ Arthour cried, *‘ Here, to this stone came I 
And tugged and strained, with ardour mightily, 

Till easily I drew the sword.’’ Then said 

Sir Ector, ‘‘ Found ye Knights about the stone ? ”’ 


‘“Nay,’ Arthour said, ‘‘ Of Knights there was not 
ones 

‘Now,’ cried Sir Ector, ‘‘ Well I understand, 

‘“ Ye must be King and rule o’er all the land.” 


‘‘ Wherefore,’ said Arthour meekly, ‘for what 
cause ?”’ 

““ Because,’ quoth Ector, ‘* God will have it so.” 

** For there should never man this sword have drawn, 

But he shall reign as King o’er all this land. 

Let me see thee again the sword assay.”’ 


Quoth Arthour, ‘‘ Sir, this is no mastery.”’ 

He thrust it in the stone where it had been. 

Said Ector to Sir Kay, ‘‘ The sword assay.” 

But Ector, though he tugged with might and main, 
Failed utterly, ‘“ Now, Arthour, you assay.”’ 

And Arthour, that bright blade, full easily 
Withdraweth from the stone and therewithal 

Sir Ector bowed and at his feet must fall 
Likewise Sir Kay, both kneeled upon the earth. 
But Arthour said, ‘‘ Dear Sire, and brother mine, 
Why kneel ye to me—being of my blood ?”’ 
Then Ector told him truly of his birth : 

How Uther and Igraine his parents were ; 

And, how by will of Merlin, he was brought 
Unto Sir Ector, to be guarded well; 

How Ector’s noble lady, on her breast, 
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Nourished the child , and how King Uther died. 
Then clouds of sorrow over Arthour spread. 
And, standing in the sun, for shame he said, 

‘“ The sun doth blind mine eyes. I do not weep.* 
Thou art my father, in the sight of God ; 

For in my youth thou never did’st apply 

To me the chastening rod—my spirit high 

To crush. My mother dear—of mothers all 

The best and most beloved. I can recall 

A thousand tender memories of ye twain. 

But, since o’er merry England I must reign, 
Whate’er ye shall desire of me I do! ”’ 


Then Ector, “‘ I will ask no more of thee, 

Than that you make Sir Kay, thy foster brother, 
The Seneschal of all your lands.”’ ‘‘ Agreed ! ”’ 
Cried Arthour, ‘‘ Noble father, it is done.’’ 


Then he continued, ** All my strength I owe 
To thee, who taught me to excel in games. 
With bat and balls, in tennis courts to play ; 
To hunt the deer, to chase the bristling boar ; 
With horsehair line and angle in my hand, 

To snare the speckled trout and scaly salmon 
From out a river ; and with baying hounds, 
Whose notes are as the peal of sonorous bells ; 
Aye, every sport that makes for manliness. 
You taught me too, in joust and tourney game, 
With shock of spear to unhorse full many a Knight.”’ 
He spake and then was silent, being grieved 
For all the greatness that awaited him, 

Thus Arthour came to reign upon a throne. 


* “Not so, my Lord, I am too much i’ the Sun ’’—Hamlet 


The Story of Nimue 


Merlin, by arts of Grammarie, 
Had woven a spell, right cunningly, 
That his mortal life’ prolonged should be. 


Of herbs he had made an elixir quaint 
To prolong his life, ere his years were spent ; 
But Fate hath frustrated his intent. 


A chalice, he lifted in his hand, 
To drink the elixir which fate had banned. 
It fell and was Te upon the sand. 


‘* But,” he thought, “ it is not as yet too late. 
J will go at once, nor a moment wait ; 
Though the night be dark and the ret be late.’’ 


Nimue knew of Merlin’s guile ; 
How evil he veiled in a simple smile. 
How his heart was laden with many a wile. 


She had gone by night to a churchyard grey 
And the herbs she had torn from the earth away. 
And Merlin will curse this evil day. 


For the wizard will be appalled to think 
That he is trembling upon the brink 
Of the grave: Life’s elixir no more he’ll drink. 
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Old he grew in a single night ; 
His limbs were palsied, his hair was white. 
Helpless was he to set it right. 


Nimue was a fairy maid, 
In a Grecian garment of white arrayed. 
And her hair was bound with a golden braid. 


Black was her hair as ebony, 
Her eyes the fairest a man might see, 
Shining with magic mystery. 


‘“ Now,” she cried, ‘‘is the hour mine own, 
As Merlin shall for his sins atone ; 
His power for evil is past and gone.”’ 


When Merlin crawled on his weary way, 
The little children would pause at play 
To jeer at the wizard, old and grey. 


He sat him down by a hollow tree, 
And unto him came Nimue. 
She sat her down on the Wizard’s knee. 


Long had the dotard followed her ; 
Chasing the fair one, near and far. 
““ Nothing now my desire will bar.’’ 


He thought for her long white arms entwined 
Round his shrunken neck ; and the wanton wind 
Blew her hair in his face ; and she seemed kind. 
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His shrivelled lips upon hers were prest ; 
His hands were fondling her warm soft breast ; 
As this ladie weird he in love caressed. 


He told her of many a subtle spell ; 
And, hearing his secrets her heart doth swell 
As she cries, ‘‘ O Merlin, I love thee well ! ’’ 


‘‘T am thine for ever, tor good or ill, 
If the wish of my heart wilt thou fulfil. 
If thou wilt obey me, thou hast thy will.”’ 


‘** Neath yonder stone, hast thou said to me, 
Is a cave and only by grammarie, 


From its mouth, that great stone mov’d may be.”’ 


‘“ But to me it seemeth impossible 
That the stone could be lifted by any spell. 
Raise it for me ; for I love thee well.”’ 


Merlin arose with an air sedate, 
To a certain doom, impelled by fate, 
He openeth now the rocky gate. 


“Further, Pll prove thee,’’ then said she, 
‘‘Enter this magic cave for me ; 
Shut thou the door, by grammarie.’’ 


‘Then shall thou roll the rock away, 

Proving thy power by this assay, 

Thow llt stand again in the open day.”’ 
B 4 
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She spake, and the stone was rolled aside, 
And the old man entered the cavern wide— 
Besotted by love and by foolish pride. 


Loud laughed the fairie Nimue : 
She uttered some words of mysterie, 
No more shall that dark cave opened be. 


The Birth of Sir Galahad 


Upon a day Sir Launcelot had met 

King Pellas who was sure a cousin nigh 
Unto Saint Joseph, born in Aramathea. 

Unto Sir Launcelot was honour given 

By Pellas ; who invited this good Knight 
To sup with him ; and, in the banquet hall, 
A table groaned with meat and fruits and wine. 
And, as they dined, a portent, wonderful 
And of great import, came before their eyes. 
A snow white dove, in at the window flew. 

A golden censer bearing in her beak ; 

Which all the air made redolent with spice 
As though all orient perfumes were combined. 


The dove became a damsel, passing fair 

And young ; a dish of shining gold she bare, 
Devoutly kneeled the King and said a prayer ; 
As also did all those assembled there. 

Then Launcelot stood spell-bound in amaze. 
Greatly he marvelled, and at length he said,— 
‘“What meaneth this most mystic, marvellous 
And lovely vision, sent from heaven to us ! ”’ 
To him King Pellas,—‘‘ Aye, it comes from Heaven , 
But, when the tongue of Rumour wafteth it 
Abroad, the Table Round shall broken be.”’’ 


King Pellas had a daughter passing fair ; 
And he desired that she to Launcelot 
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Should wedded be, not knowing that High God was 
urging him to this ; 

Because from her and Launcelot should spring 

Sir Galahad, the best of Arthour’s Knights, 

Who should achieve the quest of the Sangrael 

Which only they shall see whose lives are pure. 

No bravery is such a virtue as the Graele may gain. 

For Arthour never gained it—Launcelot 

Could not achieve it. Only three there were : 

Galahad, Bors, and Percival ; of these 

Their spotless souls had ne’er been flecked by sin. 


. Dame Brisen crafty was and full of guile : 
Of Alchemy and of Astronomy 

She secrets learned : could read men’s destiny 
Or cull love potions. She to Pellas said,— 
‘*O noble King : my art shall find a way, 
Whereby Sir Launcelot shall love Elaine— 
Thinking the while she is Queen Guinevere. 
There is a ring of gold, by Merlin made, 

A little copy of the Table Round : 

A Diamond is in the centre set 

To be the sign and image of the Sun : 

In circle round it are the Zodiac Signs.”’ 


Then Pellas answered, ‘‘ What is thy design ?”’ 
‘* This is it,’” answered Brisen, ‘‘ I will make 

A ring so like the other, by my power, 

That e’en the cunningest goldsmith could not tell 
The one from other. This Elaine shall wear. 
And I will mix a draught for Launcelot, 
Distilled by herbs of love ; and when he drinks 
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My potion, it shall creep into his brain 

And alter so the courses of his mind 

That he shall think Elaine is Guinever. 

But should he have a doubt, the ring’s the thing, 
To change all doubts into a certainty.’ 


That night, within a castle, guided well 

By many Knights, as she a queen had been, 
Elaine was led. Fairer than Guinever 

Was she; for Guinever was growing old 

To others ; but Time’s rasure could not mar, 
In her true lover’s eyes—-Sir Launcelot— 

The unstaled loveliness of Guinever. 


‘Straight to the castle of Oase, Sir Launcelot 
Rode. There he rested, and with worship great 
The Knights received him, led him to a hall 
Of banquet ; where red wine they offered him, 
In a fair chalice, all of burnished gold. 

Then drank he of red wine, by Brisen’s spell 
Polluted. Then a drowsiness o’ercame him. 
Straight was he borne to bed and there he saw 
Oueen Guinever—It surely must be she; 

For on her finger was the very ring, 

That Merlin made, by art of grammarie ! 

Sir Launcelot rejoiced, but fair Elaine 
Rejoiced far more ; because full well she knew 
That of them should be born Sir Galahad. 


Sir Launcelot arose at break of day, 

The heavy curtains from the window moved ; 
And lines of light, wherein danced atomies, 
Streamed in and played upon the fair Elaine. 
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All the Enchantment, from Sir Launcelot’ 

Had vanished and his waking eyes could see 
Upon the pillow, resting he could see 

A maiden’s face. She might a child have been— 
She was so young. Yet he, not loving her, 

In wrath outcried, “‘ A traitress vile thou art ; 
And by my hand shalt die this very day!’ 


This said he, sword in hand. The Ladie Elaine 

Kneeled down afore him,—‘‘ Courteous Knight and 
fair, 

Of Royal blood, Mercy to me, I pray, 

Extend : for mercy, as the dew of heaven, 

Falleth alike on flowers and on weeds. 

I am a weed. Uptear me by the roots 

And trample me, beneath the iron heel 

Of vengeance. I shall deserve it all. 

Iam Elaine, the daughter of King Pellas ! 

But for this cause, I pray thee, spare my life : 

There shalt be born a son, to thee and me. 

Of Knights the noblest our dear child shall be.”’ 


And Launcelot, a knight of courtesie 

And gentleness, took pity on the maid, 

Who was so fair and young. How could he slay 
Her who to him had given all a maid 

Doth hold most dear. Remembering love’s joy 
That late had been, he took her in his arms 

And kissed her long and many times with love. 
“Tn the fulfilment of a prophecy,”’ 

She said, ‘‘ Lo, I have given unto thee 

The greatest riches and the fairest flower 

That e’er I had, this is my maiden love. 

And therefore, Noble Knight, give me good will.” 
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And when her time had come, unto Elaine, 
A child was born—tShe named him Galahad, 
Because she knew Sir Launcelot was named 
Thus, at a font of stone, by Nimue./ 


sir Bors de Ganis, he of Launcelot 

The nephew, brave as lions, pure as snow, 
With Galahad and Percival was destined 

The Holy Grail to witness and to taste 

Wine from the Sacred Chalice. Only these, 
Of all the Table Round, had purity 

Which gift alone the sangrael could win. 

Sir Bors came to Elaine, and with her saw. 

A child in samite clothéd ; and the child 
Might have been Christ for beauty and the mother 
The Sacred Virgin, unto whom all men 

Of Christian faith must humbly bend the knee. 
Bors wept for joy, as on his knees prayed he ; 
And as he prayed, lo! through a window flew 
A snow-white dove—bearing a censer of gold. 


Then came a maiden in—though all the doors 
Were closed. She, in her hands, the Sangrael bore. 
Then was a table o’erlaid with goodly fare : 

Red wine in crystal cups, and meat and fruit. 

‘* Peace be to thee and thine,”’ she said, “‘ Sir Bors, 
Go to the perilous siege, the siege of death ! 

But first the Sangrael Galahad shall achieve ; 

His father he excels in purity.”’ 

Then kneeled they down, while wafted on the air 
Was incense of such savour, as the world 

Had never known ; and, when the dove took flight, 
The maiden vanished, as the mists of morn— 
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Vanished before the rays of that red sun, 

The source of life. Thus vanished and was gone 
The maid—the cup cof sacred wine remained. 
Quoth Pallas, ‘‘ This, Sir Bors, is marvellous : 
A portent passing strange.’’ They kneeled down, 
The bread they broke and drank the sacred wine, 
Kneeling before God’s altar reverently. | 

But when the night her mantle had o’erspread 
And all upon the earth had slumberéd, 

A shaft of golden light most marvellous 

Saw Bors, which shaped itself till it became 

A spear that burned and yet was not consumed. 
It smote him in the shoulder, this sharp spear, 
So that he laid him down in pain. All this 

Was but a dream. The Angel Gabriel 

Had wounded him, as Christ once wounded was 
By one of Herod’s minions : by the wound 
Came honour unto Bors, as unto Christ. 


Sir Percival’s Vision 


Wild was the forest, dark and drear the way 
Where walked Sir Percival, but fair the moon 
Shone overall, grey shadows cast she there ; 

These eerie shapes assumed and every tree 

Was as a hiding place for goblin grim ; 

And every, bush seemed bristling with sharp spears. 
Then came he to a river dark, where, o’er 

Round rocks, the foaming waters hissed and howled. 
Sir Percival stood trembling on the brink; 

It seemed that he had met the Stygian wave, 
Where the sad shades are borne, in ferry boat, 

By Charon ; where the dismal dog of doom, 

Hite Cerberus doth ope his horrid jaws. 

A lady brought to him a noble horse, 

As black as night. ‘‘ For love of thee,’’ she said, 
“1 give thee this good charger.’’ Quoth the Knight, 
“Fair ladie, ask of me and I will give 

All that thine heart desireth’’ ; he not knowing 
That this fair ladie was a fiend of hell. 

Like a dim shadow, through the trees went she. 


Then crawling o’er the way, Sir Percival 
Beheld a serpent, which a lion’s cub 

Bore in its jaws.. Pursuing them, there ran 
A lordly lion, roaring in his rage. 

They fought most terribly ; the serpent foul 
And that great lion. Said Sir Percival, 

“Tl help the lion : he more natural 
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Than this foul serpent is.’’ Therewith his sword 

He drew and clasped his shield, with sword in hand. 

His trusty sword the serpent cut in twain 

And it was dead. The lion this perceiving 

Fawned on the Knight and licked his mailed hands. 

And after this the lion followed him, 

As though he were a hound, and Percival 

Caressed his shaggy mane with kindly hand. 

‘““Thank God! ” he cried, ‘‘ Who gave this noble 
beast 

For fellowship.’’ Thus hath the tale been told. 


At night, a dream dreamed noble Percival : 
Two ladies saw he—one a lion rode— 

The other on a serpent seated was. 

** Sir Percival, my lord saluteth thee. 

Anigh. “Sir Percival, compiaint I make 

For thou must fight the champion of the world. 
If he o’ercome thee, ever shamed art thou.”’ 


‘* Pray tell me what thy lord is,’’ Percival 
Replied, She said, ‘‘ The lord of all the World.”’ 
She vanished and the other lady came 

Anigh. ‘* Sir Percival, complaint I make 

That thou hast done me wrong, when thou did’st slay 
My serpent, whom I loved—to whom I pray. 
The lion was not thine ’’ ; when she had done, 
Said Percival, ‘“‘ The lion, wit ye well, 

Is noblest of all beasts. His mind imbued 

With an intelligence to man’s akin. 

Therefore I slew the serpent. Knowing not 
That he was thine. How can I make amends ? ”’ 
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“Full easily,’’ quoth she, ‘‘ my lover be. 
Where’er ye go, and wheresoe’er ye bide, 

There will I follow. Iam fair and young 

My warm breast heaves with passionate desire. 
Unto a bower of roses shall we go ; 

And, all night long, in loving dalliance 

I'll lure thee from the comforts cold of Christ. 
Aye and I'll kiss thee till thy blood be warm, 

And thou shalt kiss me, till the blood shall ooze 
From my white breast, where all too fiercely kissed.’’ 
Then very nearly had the good knight fallen 
Before the deadly weapons of her charms : 

For he was young : and youthly hearts are hot. 
But, had he fallen, he’d ne’er achieved the Graele. 
Soon she departed from Sir Percival 

And left him sleeping, in the Lord Christ’s care. 


He rose at morn, full weary, blessed himself 
And prayed to God, for Jesu’s sake to save 
His tortured soul from demon’s evil spell. 
And, in the morn, he fared upon his way, 

Till he was standing by a strange sea shore. 

He saw a ship come sailing o’er the sea, 
Covered within, without, in samite white, 
And, on the deck, there stood an aged man, 
Clothed in a surplice, like a holy priest 

“pit, said Sir. Percival, “‘ ye welcome, be.”’ 
To him, the old man, ‘‘ And of whence be ye ?”’ 
““A Knight of Arthour’s court and table round 


Am I, and I am hite Sir Percival, 
The which am I in search of the Sangraele.’’ 


He spake, the old man listened to his tale. 
‘‘ God keep thee, noble Knight,” the old man said. 
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‘“‘T am,’’ quoth Percival, ‘‘In great distress : 
A wandering through a trackless wilderness.’’ 


‘* Doubt not but trust in God,’’ the old man said, 

‘“‘ Who have the quest of Christ’s Sangraele assayed.’’ 
‘‘T am a stranger from a far country, 

Hither come I, fair Sir, to comfort thee.’’ 


Then Percival did tell him of his dream, 
‘‘T pray thee tell, what doth it signify,’’ 
He asked, ‘‘ This dream of most strange mystery ? ” 


Then spake the Priest, ‘‘ Who on a lion rode 
Betokeneth the new law of the Church, 

Most holy : faith and hope and love of God. 
The lady was full young and passing fair ; 

For in the resurrection was she born. 

She is the bride of our Lord, Jesus Christ. 
Therefore is she most fair. And for great love 
She came thee to forewarn that thou must fight 
For the Lord Jesus, ’gainst the powers of Hell.’’ 
‘* She, who the serpent rode, is the old law, 

That serpent foul betokeneth a fiend— 

The serpent whom thou slewest was of Hell 

The ruler ; but the cross upon thy shield 

Gave strength to thee the evil one to slay. 

And when she asked amends and craved thy love, 
And bade thee leave thy baptism for her, 

She would have wooed and snared thee to damnation.’ 
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Then leaped the priest aboard his wondrous ship. 
Whither he went Sir Galahad ne’er knew. 

He found the lion, standing on a rock 

Which always guarded him in fellowship. 

And Percival in him had muckle joy. 
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But, on a later day, had Percival 

Been all but conquered by a woman's wiles. 

Yet was she not a woman, but a fiend. 

She was the fairest creature, in his eyes. 

He e’er had looked upon. Of meat and wine 
She gave him plenty. But the wine was strong. 
He proffered her his love, and kneeling craved 
Her pity ; but the lovely maid was coy, 

And when the wine went coursing through his veins, 
His love waxed hot ; for when the wine goes in, 
Outflies the reason. ‘* Wine a mocker is,’’ 
Said Solomon. She saw him weil enchafed 

With love of her. Said she, ‘‘ Sir Percival, 
Never for thee shall I fulfil thy will 

But if ye swear my servant true to be.”’ 

‘“Yea ! ’”’ said he, ‘‘ by the faith of my body.”’ 


‘‘ Now am I thine—do with me as thou pleaseth, 
Knight, of Knights all, I have desired this most.” 


He clasped her to his breast, with love afire 

And maddened by unsatisfied desire. 

But, by God’s grace, his sword lay on the ground, 
And on the pommel was a scarlet cross. 

He thought him of his promise, as a Knight, 
Beforehand made to the good old man, 

He signed the Cross upon his forehead and lo ! 
All things were changed. An inky cloud of smoke 
Descended, while the ladie he had loved 

Became a fiend, for all her beauty changed 

To loathliness. Then Percival aloud 

Out cried to Ged for pardon. He had sinned, 

Or all but sinned. Yet Christ will pardon him, 
And he shall yet achieve the Holy Graele. 
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The 


Achievement of the Sangraele 
and the 


Death of Sir Galahad 


When that Sir Pellas, father of Elaine, 


With Eliazar, who was Pellas’ son, 
Within the Castle dwelt of Carbouek, 


Sir Galahad had met Sir Percival, 

Who travelled with Sir Bors and all the three 

To Carbouck came, where Pellas welcomed them. 

Then was great joy, because Sir Pellas knew 

The quest of the Sangraele should be fulfilled. 

‘Then Eleazar, Pelias’ son brought forth 

A broken sword wherewith was Joseph smitten, 

Bors set his hand thereto to join the blade. 

But could not and no more could Percival. 

But Galahad the pieces put together 

And they were welded as if they were forged. 

Then from the blade came flame. The Knights alf 
feared. 

And many men to earth feli down in dread. 

There was a table, at which many sat. 

When lo! a mighty voice like the sweet sound 

Of many waters spake, and speaking said,— 

‘“‘ This table is Lord Christ’s, sit ye not at it ! / 

Arise ye Knights ! ’’ They trembled and arose—/ 


All, save King Pellas and his son, Eleazar : al 
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With them a little maid, King Pellas’ niece. 

Then armed Knights came through the postern gates, 
Whome Galahad followed, fearing their intent. 

L.o came a voice which said, ‘‘ Of ye there be 

Two, proved unworthy ; therefore get thee gone ! ”’ 
And Pellas with his son, in shame departed. 


Three Angels entered at the chamber door, 
(Clothed in white robes, the first was Gabriel ; 
The second he who bears the name of Michael. 
The third, a seraph, who most sweetly sang, 
And played upon a lute, was Israfel. 

The Angel Michael carried, in his hand, 

A spear with red blood dyed, and in the other 
A casket of fine gold. Three drops of blood 
Within the casket fell from off the spear. 


A Bishop now uplifted holy bread ; 

And, at the lifting, came a little child, 

With blood-red face, as bright as flames of fire. 
Therewith, he smote himself into the bread. 

The holy priest to Galahad went and kissed him ; 
Saying, ‘‘ Go kiss thy fellows, every one! ”’ 
Then he was gone, and all oppressed with dread, 
They set them at the table, where they prayed. 
They saw a man, from out the Vessel rise, 
Bleeding, in wounded hands and feet and side ; 
For He was Christ. Then said He unto them,— 
‘‘My Knights, my servants and my children true, 
No longer will I hide myself from you, 

Behold my wounds ; like Thomas, be not doubtful.”’ 
Then Christ the sacred vessel took in hands 

And came to Galahad, who kneel’d down 

And there received, from Christ, the Sacrament. 
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Which, after him, his fellows all received. 
So passing sweet it was, they marvelled much. 


‘To-morrow fare ye three upon the sea : 

As I departed my Apostles all : 

One here, one there, e’en so depart I ye. 

Three shall achieve the Graele. But two must die.” 


When Galahad had worn a crown of gold ; 

For Esterause lay sick and sent for him. 

And when the King was dead, a multitude, 

Of his leal subjects sent for Galahad. 

‘“‘ We choose thee, by assent of all the city, 

To be our King and over us to rule,’’ 

They said, ‘‘ Though thou art e’en the youngest knight 
Of Arthour’s Court.’’ Thus Galahad was crowned. 


But little cared he for an earthly crown. 
For soon should he achieve the Holy Graele; 
Then would he die and gain a crown in Heaven. 


A year rolled by since Galahad was crowned. 
Then rose he early, to the Palace came : 

And there he saw before a sacred cup, 

A Bishop kneeling, and beside him stood 

A company of Angels, as he’d been 

Lord Jesus Christ. The Bishop then arose ; 

And when the sacred sacrifice of Mass 

He had performed, ‘‘ Come forth, thou servant true 
Of Jesus Christ,’’ he said, “‘ for thou shalt see 
What Jong thy soul desired.’’ Then Galahad 
Much trembled. Now the good priest, in his hands, 
Took our Lord’s body, giving it to Galahad, 

Gladly and meekly he partook of it. 
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‘You know not who I am,”’ the good man said, 


‘‘ Joseph of Aramathea * him I am, | 
And God has sent me here—for thou art pure.’’ 


Then Galahad, approaching Percival, 

Him kissed and Bors he kissed, commending both 
To God. Therewith he reverently kneeled 
Before the table, where a while he prayed. 

Then came, of Angels, a great multitude, 

Who bore the soul of Galahad to Heaven. 

And there appeared a hand afl radiant, 

It took the golden vessel and the spear, 

To heaven bearing both, but Galahad 

Had died and dying gained a heavenly crown. 


Sir Bors, in later time, achieved the Graele, 

And Percival, who very nearly sinned; 

For he upon a woman, with desire 

Looked, but the seeming woman was a fiend. 

But God forgave him this intended sin ; 

For he had halted on the brink of Hell. 

He too achieved the Graele, through faith in Christ, 
And, after years of penitence, he died. 


*Mollay’s Morte Dartus. Globe Edition Book xvii., C. xxii 
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Sir Uwaine’s Daughter 


Sir Uwain was a noble Knight, 

His only son was Hugo hite. 

His lovely daughter Leontine, 

Full tall she was and strong withal. 

I’ all the sports of venarie, 

She much excelled, all men agree. 

The Monarch of the Woods she’d chase ; 
She pulled her bow string and with a grace 
A yard shaft shot, with careful art 

And struck the red stag in the heart. 

At swordsmanship, this Ladie tall 
Would practise in the armour hall. 

‘“O would I were a man,’’ said she, 
“Then I a belted Knight would be.’’ 


But Hugo was of gentler mind ; 

And as a woman, passing kind. 

Full timorous, by trifles scared, 

Few manly games or sports he dared 
To practise : he a weakling proved 
And Uwaine’s heart to anger moved. 
When he a Red Cross Knight became, 
He little thought of praise or fame 

His armour well must guarded be, 
Ere he should gain a Knight’s degree, 
All lonely, fearing, he must guard 
His armour, though he found it hard ! 
The bats and mice and crickets all— 
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Poor wretch, his little soul appal. 
And every shadow seemed to him 
A fearful spectre, tall and grim. 


At Camelot Towers, tall and high, 

King Arthour a tournament let cry. 
Knights and Ladies of high degree 
Came flocking from many a far countree. 
And Hugo must go, or else shall he 

A coward be called and shaméd be. 


“eri, sister, he said; “‘ I fear to. go! 
For that I must be slain, full well I know.”’ 
Then rose the beauteous Leontine, 

‘“Be not afraid, O ! brother mine. 

© ! would to God, I a man might be, 

And join in the games of chivalry. 

But I am a maid and they think that 1 
Should content me with weaving tapestry.” 
He kneeled at her feet, with bowéd head 


Saying, “‘ Sister, ah, would that I were dead. 


I never was made to fight in mail, 

My knees will tremble, my heart will fail ; 
And, in the end, O sister mine, 

I shall dishonour a noble line.’’ 


Quoth Leontine, ‘‘ By our sainted dead ! 

I will don armour in your stead ! ”’ 

““Nay, dear sister, that cannot be ! ” 

But she tossed her hair, till it floated free— 
She laughed, for a while, right merrilie. 
And on his ears her laughter fell, 

Like the tuneful notes of a silver bell. 
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Sir Hugo hath hied from the Castle gate, 
Where, assembled in lordly state, 

Many a servant doth on him wait. 

Many a maiden fair to see 

Doth stand in that goodly companie. 


He drinks to the dregs a loving cup, 
Which Leontine gladly lifted up, 

The air is trembling with loud acclaim 
Of Sir Hugo, who goeth in quest of fame, 
For so they thought except Leontine, 


Though her silvery voice in the shouts doth join. 


Banners, o’er Camelot, float i’ the air ; 
Priceless jewels the ladies wear, 

Who have come the Tourney and Jousts to view, 
In garments gay and of every hue. 

Where 1s Sir Hugo? Ah, where is he? 

Not on the field where a man should be. 


Guinever sits on her throne of state— 

The Queen of Beauty—with heart elate ; 
For Launcelot rides with a lordly air, 

And her white glove in his crest doth wear. 


‘ But who may he be, what is he hite, 
Who weareth armour as black as night ? 
His charger is dark as ebony. 

Tell us, we pray, whence cometh he ? ”’ 


Thus asks each ladie of her true knight ; 

But none the riddle can answer right. 

He hath met Sir Kay, hath this unknown knight, 
Who lieth a bleeding, in sorry plight, 
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He hath unhorsed good Sir Gawaine, 

Thrice on the ground, hath the good Knight lain. 
Then with swords, on their feet they fight ; 

Till Gawaine, by the unknown Knight, 

Chased round the ring, is vanquished quite. 


Then all the ladies assembled there, 

Cross themselves, with a whispered prayer. 
‘“‘ Surely,” they think, ‘‘ this mysterie 
Naught but a fiend of hell must be.” 


Said the Queen, “‘ Of our worshipful Table Round 
Shall never a single Knight be found 

To fight this unknown accursed Knight ?P 
Were Launcelot here, in his armour bright, 

I swear by the Rood, in a happy hour 

The pride of this dusky Knight he’d lower ! ”’ 
But Launcelot hears not his ladie’s cry ; 

For he lies on a bed of agony. 

By the Cross of Christ may he saved be ! 
Then one, who was Knighted that very year, 
Boweth before Queen Guinevere ; 

‘““Ladie, for thee will I assay, 

By shock of lance this Knight to slay ! ”’ 


Guinever, in her beauty bright, 
Sweetly smiles on the youthful knight. 
Into his hand a glove she flings, 

While with applause the welkin rings. 


The unknown Knight now his match hath met, 
Either at rest his spear hath set. 

Like wild bulls, together ahurtling, 

Spear meets with shield and their armours ring. 
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Thrice they meet. Then the Knight unknown 
Prostrate upon the field is thrown. 

The Ladie Linet hath seen him fall— 

A lady of powers magical. 

Kneeling beside him she doth unlace 

His helm and seeth a sweet pale face, 

And o’er his bleeding heart there streams 

Hair which lightly as sunset gleams ; 

Her hair is waving adown her breast. 

She is no man—but a maid confessed. 

‘“‘ Cursed be this hand,’’ the young Knight cried, 
“That struck this bosom in red gore dyed. 

And as she lieth in deadly pain, | 

I’d give my life to restore again 

Her health,”’ then he kneeled by the maiden pale, 
As he shook from his hands his gloves of mail. 


Said Lady Linet, ‘‘ Be assured by me 
That all are not dead that in danger be, 
For I may save her by grammarie.’’ 


She kneeled down by the maiden’s side, 
And, from her breast with red blood dyed 
Parted her vest, of samite white ; 

Then lowly bended the youthful Knight. 


‘My name,” he said, “‘is Martingal, 
In Erin’s isle is my father’s hall, 

An’ thou can’st cure this maid for me, 
Soon to her will I married be. 

For by the Cross on my shield I swear, 
Ne’er have I seen a maid so fair ! ”’ 
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Long she lay in a sorry plight ; 

And through the watches of the night 

Sir Martingal his vigils kept 

And watched fair Leontine, as she slept ; 
For Leontine was this lovely maid, 

Who fought in the Tourney undismayed. 


When morn had come, her eyes of blue 
Opened, her lover she could view. 

She looked with love on Sir Martingal, 
Saying, ‘‘ Fair Knight, can’st thou recall 
How, roving once in the forest free, 

I shot at a stag and wounded thee ? 

How I knelt by thy side, in grief profound 
And, for thy healing, sucked the wound, 
Which with white linen, I closely bound ?”’ 


“* Aye, I remember well,’’ quoth he. 

“Now, by ill chance, I’ve wounded thee. 
But a gentler shaft, by a gentler art, 

Hast thou driven deep in my love-sick heart. 
Now I pray to thee, O maiden mine, 

Let us not sorrow nor eke repine. 

Come thou with me dear heart and bless 


My soul, with thine own soul’s tenderness ! ”’ 


The Knight agreed to the maid’s request, 


And clasped her close to his trembling breast. 


Soon was her grievous wound all healed ; 
By soothing unguents, well annealed. 
Then with her Knight she rode away, 

To seek her home at the dawn of day. 
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O! there was joy in her father’s Hall 

Where welcomed Sir Uwaine, his daughter tall. 
They wedded were, with solemnity 

Under gay banners of chivalry, 

Ladies gay and of Knights a throng : 

With choristers chanting a Bridal song ; 

With pages small, who with joyful air, 

The long white train of the bride upbear. 


But Hugo’s spirit was bright and gay ; 

And ever since Leontine’s wedding day— 
Shamed was he of his cowardice— 

Manly courage doth now arise 

In his soul ; for now will this young Knight be 
Renowned in valour and chivalry. 


When lovely Leontine had been blessed 

With a son, whom his parents twain caressed, 
Glad were the hearts of parents twain— 
Quoth Leontine, ‘‘ Now, dear Lord, we gain 
A Knight, who to none shall ever yield, 

And he shall bear on his shining shield 
Two hearts, which shall symbols be I trow, 
How once were we wounded : I and Thou.”’ 


The Wife of Bath’s Tale 


Chaucer the poet a tale hath told, 

Of a Knight who lived in the days of old ; 

And how sin was assoiled by a heart of gold. 
When the earth was young and the folk were free. 
The Elfen Queen and her Companie 

Oft danced on the green, where all mote see. 


But since that time, have the fairies small 
From the réalms of earth, been banished all 
Through folly which pedants wisdom call. 
Children alone, whose hearts are young 
Can see, in fancy, the fairie throng, 

Which is sung in the humble poet’s song. 


Politics, vain and philosophies 
Are as cloud that o’er hang the sun-lit skies ; 
And as veils that darken dear mysteries. 


In Arthour’s court, where all knights did come, 
Was a doughty Knight, who on quest must roam ; 
And far hath he fared from his house and home. 
And as he roameth through forest wild ; 

Sees he a maiden, on whom him smiled ; 

A maiden guileless and undefiled. 


Now with desire he looked on her, 
This hearty and lusty bachelor ; 
And the wind of desire his heart doth stir. 
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The night is dark and the winds are still. 
God guard thee, fair maiden, from deed of ill ; 
Alas for the maiden bereft of will. 


The knight from his horse hath leaped to gain 
His heart’s desire, all her cries are vain. 
Despite of her struggles he doth obtain 

The reward which a demon to him extended, 
For the maiden was frail and unbefriended— 
Now honour is lost and contentment ended. 


For which foul deed that did God defy, 
Ladies and Lords with each other vie 

In demanding his doom ; for he must die. 
For a Christian Court and a Christian King 
Never could brook such an evil thing. 

The wage of a sinner is sorrowing. 


But Guinever and her ladies all 

Have prayed for pardon, ‘‘ Let not fall 

The doom of death on this champion tall ! ”’ 

Said Arthour, ‘‘Dear Queen, thou shalt have thy will. 
Whether to save or his blood to spill.’’ 

Low bowed the Queen and all were still. 


She thanked the King in courtesie, 

This noble ladie, on bended knee 

She willeth the Knight may pardoned be. 
Then the Queen, in samite all white arrayed, 
Her fair locks bound in a golden braid, 
Looked on the prisoner, spake and said,— 


‘* Thou standest in deadly jeopardie ; 
But thy curséd life will I give to thee, 
An’ an answer true thou can’st render me 
To a question, hard in the answering : 
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What is to women, of everything, 

The desire of their hearts, which harbouring 
They value most ? An’ thou can’st not tell 
Thy body dieth, the fiends of hell 

Shall snatch thy soul to perdition fell. 


‘“ What do all women the most desire : 

To what do their secret souls aspire ? 

An’ thou answereth not, the doom is dire. 
{ give thee a twelvemonth and eke a day. 
Thou may’st go, an thou willest, far away.” 
Said the Knight, “‘ O ladie, I must obey.” — 


Sad was the Knight and with fear oppressed, 


Which his careful forehead full well confessed. 


Then he goeth out on his curious quest. 


Where can he hope or heal or grace. 
Far he searcheth, in every place 
Where he of the answer a hint may trace. 


A year had ended and passed away, 

While afar he wandered by night and day 

For an answer which God may to him purvey. 
Castle and house and hamlet small 

He seeketh and searcheth, one and all. 


Some said women loved rich array ; 

Jewels and silks and garments gay. 

Lordly castles and grand display. 

Some said they most joy in flattery ; 

And some said they best love to wedded be. 
Some said they best loved venerie. 
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But the answers so diverse each other marred, 
In the troubled soul of this Knight ill-starred, 
For he found no response to the riddle hard. 
With sorrow oppressed and in evil case 

This doom’d Knight, whom the answers daze, 
Home returneth, with wearied pace, 


Now, as it happened, he chanced to ride 
Full carefully, through a forest wide ; 
Where weary and worn, he must abide. 
Here he saw, dancing around a ring ; 

A circle of ladies, all frollicking, 

The while to the tune their harps they sing. 
He drew full near to this companie, 
Thinking : ‘‘ These ladies, fair and free, 
May answer the question easily.’ 


But, ere he came to the ladies near, 

They all did vanish and disappear ; 

And, of them all, not one was here 

Save an aged crone, who in foul array, 

Was sitting adown by the leafy way. 

“* Tell me,’’ quoth she, “‘ O Wanderer, may 
I help thee ? Thou seemest in jeopardy.”’ 


‘“ My liege mother, ah my fate is dire ; 

For my soul is sad and my heart afire 

To know what all women do most desire ! ’’ 
‘“The question is hard, of a truth,’’ said she, 
“Yet may it full rightly answered be ; 

For an answer right may I give to thee. 


‘* But first I would have thee to understand 
Thou freely must plight, with thine heart and hand 
To me thy troth, ere thy wish I grant, 
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Ere day be der-curtained in darksome night, 
I will tell it to thee, my troth to plight ; 
For the riddle most hard shall be answered right.”’ 


““ My troth, unto thee, I full freely grant,”’ 

‘“Then,’’ quoth she, “to grim death, will I say 
avaunt ! 

For I take from thy soul of sin the taint.” 

He looked on the crone, with age oppressed ; 

And saw the heave of her shapely breast. 

Her eyes were blue as a maid’s and bright, 

They shone on him with a holy light. 


She bade him be joyful and have no fear, 
As she whispered a farewell in his ear. 
Saying, ‘‘ Though dark doth thy day appear, 
By Christ’s good love can I give to thee, 
For love and in Christian charitie, 

A message of hope for the days to be.”’ 


The Knight to King Arthour’s court hath come, 
Where assemble a crowd in the Judgment room, 
To hear the Knight’s answer and hear his doom. 
To all were commanded complete “ silence,’ 
Silent they sat, as the Knight confessed 

What thing every woman loveth best. 


Erect he stood, with no doubt nor fear, 
In a manly voice that they all can hear, 
To this question, the good Knight answers clear,— 


‘“‘ My liege lady,’ then answered he, 

‘* What woman loves best of things that be 
Is to have, o’er their lords, the soverainty, 
This your desire is one and all, 

Tell me if now I must rise or fall.’’ 
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Up started then to the Knight’s dismay, 
The beldame he met upon the way ; 

Then to Queen Guinever doth she say,— 
““T taught the Knight, for his grief I knew, 
To thy cunning question, the answer true. 
But ere thou further dost now pursue 

To utter thy judgment, prithee know 
That to me he plighted, in weal or woe, 
His troth, which a Knight cannot forego.”’ 
“ Ah, woe is me,’’ the Knight now said, 
“For sooner would I be lying dead 

Than to this old wife be married.”’ 


But Arthour and Guinever, as they heard 

The Old Wife’s story, with one accord 

Decreed that the Knight must keep his word. 

So the ill-matched pair amid laughter loud 

Of Lords and Ladies and all the crowd 

Departed, with shame was the Knight’s head bowed. 


In bed with the beldame, the Knight hath woe, 
He turneth and walloweth io and fro 

While the beldame lay smiling evermo’. 

‘“O dear husband and much loved spouse, 

Is this the custom of Arthour’s house, 

Where never a Knight is dangerous ?”’ 

‘“ Aye, but you loathly are,’’ he said, 

“Foul, ill-favoured and lowly bred 

To lie at ease in this goodly bed.” 

‘‘ Fair is false and the false that seemeth 

Is only false to the fool that dreameth, 

For thé whole wide world with wonder teameth. 
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“And if I be but poor, I know 

That Christ, upon earth, was poor also, 

That he his humility well might show. 

And riches pass at the grim grave’s gate 

Where worms shall devour, both low and great. 
For to all cometh death, or soon or late. 


‘“ But of all God’s gifts is the best, I guess, 
The virtue of Christlike gentleness. 

And courtesie, rarest of all riches. 
Gentleness cometh from God alone, 

And not from a monarch upon a throne, 
Both were the virtues of God’s fair Son.”’ 


He turned and looked on her, as the light 

Of the moon shone o’er her, in splendour bright. 
Now seemed she transformed by celestial light. 
For though of her age he still was ’ware, 

Yet knew he that she had once been fair, 

A turning he kissed her unaware. 


‘“ Now choose,’’ quoth the dame, “‘ of courses twain ; 
Whether I ever shall foul remain 

Or pass to my maiden bloom again. 

If I be old, no jealousy 

Ever shalt thou, love,. have of me, 

If I be fair I may be free. 


_ ** Of lovers I shall have at least a score, . 
And thy heart may be wounded passing sore, 
These are the evils for thee in store. 

If I be old and ill favoured, 

None save my lord will seek my bed.”’ 

To her, the good Knight thus answeréd,— 
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Thus did he answer, with trembling voice, 

‘“ My ladie and love, be thine the choice.” 

And straightway she cried, “‘ Dear love rejoice ! ”’ 
““ Now have I gotten the mastery,’’ 

She cried, and a silvery laugh laughed she. 

‘“ And, by God’s grace and by my troth, 

Fair and good shall I now be both ! 

Kiss me, and be no longer loth.” 


No longer aged, nor foul nor old, 

He saw her, in beauty manifold, 
Shining—her hair like burnished gold. 

And the scent of her hair had an essence fine, 
And her eyes of azure, with love ashine, 
Looked in his face : she was all divine. 


The meaning hid in this fable old, 

Is that love is the guerdon of hearts of gold. 
For when their honeymoon passed away, 

This Knight and his ladie fair as day 

Returned to King Arthour’s Court where ne’er 
A lady than she was found as fair, 

Not even the fair Queen Guinever. 


The Voyage of Sir Brian 


Brian was sprung from a Celtic Breed, 
Strong in troth as mighty in deed. 

He had wedded a maid of England’s race 
Who was pure in soul as lovely in face. 


He dwelt in a castle where ivy trailed, 

Where the wind through chambers and turrets waved ; 
Where owls had nested for ages long. 

That Castle of stone was builded strong. 


The Atlantic billows, like mountains high, 

Rolled to the shore, with thunder cry ; 

Lashed in fury the cliffs of grey, 

And scattered in showers their snow-white spray. 


Birds of the sea, on outstretched wing, 
Over the cliffs went hovering ; 

While, amid caverns laved by foam 

The great seals dwell, in their rocky home. 


The good Knight looketh far out to sea, 

While a ladie prayeth with rosary, 

In her small Chapel, upon bended knee, 

That her Lord from grim death may guarded be. 


At a marble image, that ladie fair, 
To the Mother of Mercy utters prayer ; 
That Jesus may keep him in His care. 
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For in olden day an ancestor 
Of her lord sailed out on the seas afar, 
Led unto death by an evil star. 


‘““ He shall be saved from hellish tricks,”’ 
Says the lady while taking a crucifix. 
‘May evil my God with goodness mix ! ”’ 


As Sir Brian peers o’er the Horizon’s verge, 
Lo he seeth a cloud-like speck emerge 
Over the waves and snow-white surge. 


Nearer and nearer that cloud doth float, 
Till the strained eyes of the Knight may note, 
The shadowy shape of a curious boat. 


A boat which is nearing the shelving shore, 
Driven by neither a sail nor oar, 
While the seagulls shriek and the wild waves roar. 


‘Ah ! ”’ he cries, ‘‘ now this bark for me, 
Through the dismal doom of my ancestry 
Will bear me away in mystery.”’ 


Larger and larger the smail boat grew, 
Till its outlines Sir Brian well could view. 
That his doom was fixed, the good Knight knew. 


But a ladie still prayeth in her bower, 
‘Father of mercy and God of power, 
Save my good Lord, in his darkest hour ! ”’ 


The God of mercy, Whom fiends defy, 
Heard her low uttered agony ; 
Through her faith the man shall not surely die. 
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The Knight can now, in the bark behold 
A ladie who plays on a harp of gold, 
By the quivering tones of her voice is told. 


Aneerie and plaintive song while she, 
This mystic spirit, this weird ladie, 
Her voice doth blend with the sounding sea. 


SONG OF THE SEA SPIRIT 


Linger no more on the earth, fair Knight, 
Come to an isle of mystery ; 

Leaving thine home and ladie bright ; 
For fairer ladies now wait for thee. 


Over the surging waves that roar, 

Come with me to a magical land— 

In a boat not driven by sail nor oar, 

Where love and delight shalt thou understand. 


As thus the alluring spirit sang, 
His ladie, with horror and fear upsprang : 
On the marble floor, her footsteps rang. 


She grasps in her hands the Cross of Gold, 
From the silken wrap of her garments hold. 
A minstrel hath told this tale of old. 


Erect she stands, in her noble height ; 
Shall I come in time, from his evil plight 
To rescue and save my noble Knight ? 


Proud she walks, in her beauty rare, 
As bounding adown a marble stair, 
She hath reached the portal—this ladie fair. 
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She flies to the shore, thank God, in time, 
F’er the fairie hath ended her rhythmic rhyme. 
Strong was her spirit, though faith sublime. 


To her Knight she came, on her gentle face 
The dew wet of sorrow he cannot trace— 
He noldeth her now in a close embrace. 


Her heart was heavy at parting so— 
Sad was her spirit and full of woe ; 
But the hour hath come when he must go. 


She will save her lord in his darkest hour 
From the cruel charm of a demon’s power ; 
Though low on the sky the dark clouds lower. 


For the power of the devil she defies— 
This lady true, round his neck she ties 
The cross of Salvation’s Mysteries. 


He breaks from his ladie’s close embrace, 
While sorrow shadows her careful face— 
The thunderclouds drive with quickened pace. 


When the cross of Christ on the Knight’s neck fell, 
And that he was vanquished the fiend knew well. 
The ladie could hear an angry yell— 


_ The yell of the fiend ; for well knew he 
That the ladie had gained the victory. 
But scornfully laughed the weird fairie. 


But a demon’s laughter cannot prevail 
*Gainst a warrior clad in the righteous mail 
Of Christ, which no weapon can assail. 
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‘“ Tmpelled by the power of love divine, 
I grasp,’’ quoth Sir Brian, ‘“‘ this sword of mine, 
Which hath smitten the Paynim in Palestine.”’ 


The ladie saw, on the skies afar, 
The hopeful light of an unknown star ; 
In the East it shone, evil fate to mar. 


She saw the bark in the distance die, 
And heard the notes of the weird fairie, 
Sounding in chords exultingly. 


Suns have risen and suns have set, 
For many a day ; but the Knight, as yet, 
Never that magic isle hath met. 


But under the spell of the weird ladie, 
Home and wife must forgotten be, 
For a while, hath the fiend gained victory. 


But the victory short shall surely prove ; 
For, by faith in Christ, which can mountains move, 
His ladie will conquer ill by love. 


At morning and eve doth the ladie call 
On God for succour from magical 
Powers of the devil, one and all. 


While the ladie cries, in her despair, 
The high God heareth her earnest prayer, 
The life of her lord he will surely spare. 


At last Sir Brian hath hopes to gain 
That unknown bower ; for, upon the main, 
Wonderful birds their breasts have lain. 

Note—tThis poem, although included in the Arthurian Cycle. is 


founded on old Irish poems, beginning with ‘‘ The Voyage of 
Bran,” and ending with ‘‘ St. Patrick’s Purgatory.”’ 
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Birds, in form and in colour all, 
Strange, fantastic, and magical, 
And serpents the mind of the Knight appal. 


Then he sees—from some unknown shore, 
Coracles gliding, by mystic power ; 
While chariots over the Water tower. 


Thunder crashes and lightning flare 
Shone, while suspended upon the air 
Are rain drops hanging, like pearls rare. 


The bark, which moves not by sail or oar, 
Soon shall have gained the mystic shore. 
May the Knight be saved from a Demon’s power ! 


But the Cross of Christ, which alone hath power, 
Shall save the Knight in his darkest hour, 
His ladie is praying in her bower. 


Now an island the Knight can see, 
Splendid in flowers and greenerie. 
In harmony, all their tints agree. 


The keel of the bark, on silver sand 
Grates, as the good Knight leaps to land, 
Where ladies await him, a goodly Band. 


A ladie, in scarlet vesture clad, 
Leadeth the Knight with wonder mad— 
The songs they are singing are gay and glad. 


In that magic isle, by a fairie shore, 
There are meat and fruit and cakes galore. 
Wine that sparkles the fays outpour 
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Into golden goblets and they invite, 
To toast them in wine the stranger Knight. 
They kiss him full oft—these damsels light. 


They lead him off to a lordly room, 
Where censers burn with a sweet perfume. 
From Eastern lands the perfumes come. 


And when the Knight had dined full well 
And drunken deep draughts of potion fell, 
Asleep he falls by the fairies’ spell. 


Guard him, Dear Lord, while he doth rest ; 
For his head reclines on a fairy’s breast ; 
But the Cross of Christ to his heart is pressed. 


In a vision clear doth his ladie see, 
Her loved lord lying in jeopardie, 
On a burning breast of a fell fairie. 


Then to God she prayeth—this ladie fair, 
That he shall be saved from a demon’s snare— 
Her lord, who the Cross of Christ doth wear. 


And God hath heard that dear ladie’s cry— 
That lady holy in sanctity— 
To the Knight an angel of God will fly. 


But the good Knight is to his ladie leal, 
Nor love that’s unholy will he steal, 
Nor a damnéd troth will by kisses seal. 


The arms of the fairie like deadly vine, 
From his neck, in disdain doth he untwine. 
‘T e’er will be true to thee, ladie mine !”’ 
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As he spake, the demons at once appeared. 
They mouthed and grinned, grimaced and leered, 
Then fled, like mists, by the sunlight cleared. 


‘‘ Now,’’ spake the Angel, ‘‘ by God’s behest 
And the prayers of the ladie thou lovest best, 
Thou shalt come with me on a holy quest.’’ 


‘‘ T shall lead thee, Sir Knight, to a holy plain, 
Where the souls of the pure salvation gain ; 
But back to thine home wilt thou come again.’’ 


‘* Michael and I, whom God loves well, 
Who hurled proud Lucifer passing well, 
With a flaming sword, to the lowest hell,”’ 


‘“An Angel of light was Lucifer, 
Who would not worship but did prefer 
Rebellion in Heavenly plains to stir.”’ 


e This God allowed ; for in wisdom He 
Knew that good with evil must blended be, 
Ere of sin shall the souls of men be free.’’ 


‘* And Christ, Who came upon earth to dwell, 
For His Soul by His Father was guarded well, 
Was tempted of Satan, but never fell.’’ 


“To the grand Archangel the Knight did cry,— 
Bring me back to my ladie of sanctity ; 
In mercy suffer me not to die ! ” 


The Angel answered, ‘‘ Sir Brian, much 
Is given freely by God to such 
As love, but thy feet must never touch 
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‘“‘ Earth, ere in holy sanctity 
Of every sin thou assoiled shall be.”’ 
Thus to Sir Brian hath answered he. 


The Angel uplifted the Warrior true, 
And over the earth to the skies he flew, 
For the holy quest must they now pursue. 


Adown they flew, from the upper air, 
To an unknown land, where with gentle care 
He placeth the Knight ’mid a desert bare. 


““ Here is a cave where the Pythonesst 
Aneas led through a dark Recess, 
Where the souls of the dead roam in weariness.’ 


, 


Spake the Angel, ‘‘ And Dante, too, 
In Italy born, of this cavern knew— 
The shades of dead came in his view.”’ 


“Here was Patrick’s purgatory, 
Where spirits were suffering misery ; 
Their souls from the burden of sin to free. 


Saint Michael hath taken the Good Knight’s hand, 
Silent they pass through a shadowy land, 
Until they have reached a dismal strand. 


Over the water the Angel flies, 
And sadly the good Knight hears the sighs 
Of despairing souls in their agonies. 


In the chambers of woe they do not rest, 
For a Knight with a cross on his loving breast 
May visit the plains of Spirits blessed. 


tNot. Virgil’s Anzeead, Book VI. 
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Blessed but doomed for a little space, 
In Purgatory to take their place, 
Ere they may gain the good God’s grace. 


These do not suffer the pains of fire, 
Or suffer the tortures of demons dire ; 
And soon shall they gain their souls’ desire. 


Before the portals of Purgatory 
The eyes of Sir Brian, well could see, 
Of Angels a goodly companie. 


One bore armour and on his breast 
Rested the Shield of Righteousness. 
He wore across on his helmet crest. 


One wore a bishop’s mitre high ; 
Sad of mien and of soul was he 
Who had passed through the depths of purgatory. 


A fourth was a maid, in armour white, 
Her brow was lofty, her eyes bright. 
The Maid of Orleane was she hite. 


Saint George of England, the first was named, 
Who by death the old serpent of Sin had tamed. 
A worshipful Knight of renown and fame. 


The third was Saint Patrick, from Erin’s shore, 
Who drave off the snakes, to return no more ; 
The snakes of sin passed the ocean o’er. 


“JT am the Knight whom the Dragon killed, 
When all the land was with terror filled— 
When men’s hearts failed and their souls were chilled,’’ 
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Thus spake the first, and the second said— 
“I was the bishop who had fed 
My flock with the holy wine and bread.” 


Then the third arose, in the majesty 
Of loveliness and of purity,—- 
“*T am Pucilla of France,’’ said she. 


“T,”’ said Saint George, ‘‘ will fight again 
By the side of the righteous, ’gainst evil men. 


By the power of our God they their cause will gain.’ 


The saintly maiden now made response, 
“In the darkest hour, I'll appear at Mons, 
Bringing hope to the souls of Britain’s sons.’’ 


“Many a doughty warrior fell, 

When through the trees of a dreamy dell 
I came with the Angel Israfel, 

With Michael and Blessed Gabriel.’’ 


‘“ His eyes were blinded with sin and pride, 
The eyes of him, whose curst hands, all dyed 
With the blood of the saints ; who Heaven defied.’’ 


“Who bound to die by the sword of hate ; 
Many a hearth made desolate ; 
For his soul, the demons of Hell will wait.’’ 


“For the vials of wrath, by God outpoured 
Shall opened be on the curséd War Lord ; 
Fulfilling our just God’s sacred Word.”’ 


With wonder, the heart of the Knight was filled— 
His lips were silent, his soul was chilled, 
As he thought of this deadly Demon’s guilt, 
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Said Michael, “‘ From evil cometh good,”’ 
To hell shall be hurled a demon brood, 
Who on God’s mansions of peace intrude. 


‘* But the end of evil shall not be yet, 
Till suns have risen and suns have set ; 
Till the sons of God have with demons met.’’ 


‘‘ Then the Son of Man, from His throne on high, 
Shall appear in His power and majesty. 
When death shall vanish and heaven be nigh.’’ 


fhe ladie still prayeth at Mary’s Shrine, 
Mother of Mercy, Maid divine, 
My lord’s soul save, by thy power divine ! ”’ 


“But Mary of mercy, by grace of God, 
Can I save his life, when his feet have trod, 
As he steps to shore, on his native sod ? ”’ 


Then Mary, in mercy, made reply ; 
“ By faith, thou hast solved a mystery— 
Thou shalt bear thy lord to God’s altar high.’’ 


“Thine arms around thy dear lord must coil ; 
From speck of evil, his soul assoil ! 
But ne’er must his feet touch sand nor soil.”’ 


Then the ladie arose and upright stood ; 
This ladie of virtues rare and good. 
She ran to the shore, in joyful mood. 


That the life of her lord was safe, she knew, 
And distant sea did her eyen view; 
Calm were the waves and the heavens blue. 
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Lo! a golden ship could she see emerge 
Over the far Horizon’s verge ; 
As the tall prow scattered the foaming surge. 


Like the rising Sun, the fair ship seemed ; 
Her lord must be there, the ladie deemed ; 
And her eyes all with hope and gladness gleamed. 


Nearer it came, till the ladie fair 
Could see that he whom she loved was there ; 
She waveth her girdle, upon the air. 


He saw her signal, this noble Knight, 
As sailed to the shore his vessel bright. 
By the lofty masts, he stands upright. 


She cries to her lord, the Ladie fair— 
“ Of touching the shore thou must now beware, 
But I, to the chapelle thee shall bear ! ”’ 


She claspeth him, blessed by power divine, 
““ Now will I save thee, lover mine. 


I will bear thee, dear heart, to the Sacred Shrine ! ”’ 


Tall and stately and strong of limb, 
Singing in undertone an hymn, 
To the shrine of Mary, she beareth him. 


A holy priest, by the altar stands, 
With bread and wine in his trembling hands— 
“Drink ye and eat,”’ are his commands. 


By Christ’s command was the sacrament, 
For men and women of good intent, 
Offered to them, while incense brent. 
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The value of sorrow must true love prove, 
Through holy faith, which can mountains move, 
And death shall be conquered and killed by love. 


And never again to the shelving shore— 
Though waves roll high and though winds may roar, 
Did the dark boat speed, with nor sail nor oar. 


Sir George and the Dragons 


Or brave Sir George I now will tell, 
Who saved his England from a spell 
Well woven by the fiends of hell. 


He made a fiery dragon yield : 
Because he bore upon his shield 
Christ’s cross, amid a snow-white field. 


This dragon in a dismal cave, 
Whose entrance stagnant waters lave, 
Lurked, breathing fire—and who can save ? 


Lives there a knight, whose brave assault 
Will make that deadly dragon halt, 
And slay him in his horrid vault ? 


Yes, of all knights there is but one, 
Who, ere the year his course hath run, 
The deed shall do, ere set of sun. 


Those adamantine scales no spear 
Could pierce, for many a weary year 
The hearts of men stood still from fear. 


A virgin tribute he required, 
This dragon, many maids expired, 
Men’s hearts by ruthless rage were fired. 
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Full many a doughty warrior hied 
To that vile den, nor life denied : 
Consumed in burning flame, they died. 


The dragon’s lep’rous breath had power 
To blast each tree and bush and flower ; 
And wild beasts all in terror cower. 


Before this dragon man and beast 
Fell down in fear, their strength had ceased, 
He revelled in his loathsome feast. 


He raged within his darksome den ; 
And there the daughters young of men 
Devoured—they passed from mortal ken. 


In May-time all the vales were fair 
With flowers : scented was the air, 
The sky was decked in colours rare. 


The blithe birds sang upon the trees, 
Blending their varied harmonies 
With whispers of the gentle breeze. 


These were rejoicing many a one, 
Beneath the kindly Summer sun. 
They all rejoiced, save man alone. 


A deputation to the King 
Came in distress and sorrowing 
Upon his ears their voices ring. 


“ All virgins fair have given been 
As victims to this beast obscene, 
Now only one remaineth : e’en 
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‘Thy daughter—she alone remains— 
She, too, must share her sisters’ pains, 
The doom is nigh ; the season wanes. 


“We of our daughters were bereft, 
By this vile dragon : from us cleft 
Our daughters—thine alone is left.’’ 


In vain the King, cast down by care, 
Begs them his only child to spare, 
They will not hearken to his prayer. 


But then a knight of noble line 
Had just returned from Palestine, 
He said, ‘* Give heed, O Sovereign mine, 


‘“ My heart hath never known dismay, 
I will this quest at once essay, 
The devil’s dragon will I slay.”’ 


And as his words the ’mazed King notes, 
Unto his ears a clamour floats : 
The clamour of a thousand throats. 


Then strode fair Sabra down the stair, 
For she of this knight’s words was ‘ware : 
The King’s loved daughter, young and fair. 


Her heart is beating now with love, 
As she into the hall doth move, 
She gives the gentle knight a glove. 


Sir George cried, ‘‘ Be thou not afraid, 
For I am here and I will aid ; 
Be brave and strong and undismayed ; 
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“The dragon, by his poisoned breath, 
Believe me, will not cause my death ; 
By my right arm he perisheth.’’ 


Next morn the knight of British breed 
Rode on his charger,—‘“‘ I, indeed, 
Will make the deadly dragon bleed.”’ 


Fair Sabra, she wept in her chapelle,— 
‘Jesu, in mercy guard him well— 
Save him, I pray, from a demon’s spell”’ : 


“Spare him, I pray, this warrior mine ; 
That Iin sorrow no more may pine, 
That the death of the dragon may be the fine’’: 


‘" The fine and conclusion of his tricks, 
When he with the dust his blood shall mix, 
By the power, O! Lord, of Thy crucifix.” 


E’en as she spoke a white light it shone 
O’er her radiant face, which it settled on, 
She knew that the demon’s power was gone. 


Sir George hath come to the dragon’s cave, 
While dark clouds lower and wild waves rave, 
But the knight is valiant and strong and brave. 


The dragon creeps from his noisome vault, 
And at the entrance foul doth halt. 
‘ Who is this fool, who dares assault ? ”’ 


‘Who is this knight that in his pride 
Dareth, where many before have died ? 
I will dismay him,” the dragon cried. 
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Yet the dragon feareth—in dread halts he, 
‘‘ Ihave ne’er met a champion from sin afree, 
From the land of the Paynim cometh he ? ”’ 


‘“ He is clothed in the armour of Christ divine, 
He hath fought ’gainst the Paynim in Palestine, 
He cometh to finish this life of mine.’’ 


““ Others aforetime could not win, 
Defiled they were by the smirch of sin ; 
But he is spotless and pure within.’’ 


Yet mighty is Satan’s power, and he 
Will give unto me the victory : 
Strong is his arm, and e’er shall be.’’ 


Green were the dragon’s glittering scales, 
His feet were swifter than whirling flails, 
His sinews were strong as iron rails. 


His tail, like a deadly python, coiled : 
Many a spear-thrust had it foiled, 
In the hand of a knight, not of sin assoiled. 


But the soul of Sir George is purely bright 
Like a lamp aburning, whose flame is white ; 
And his armour of righteousness shineth bright. 


With a thund’rous roar and with eyes aflame, 
The dragon before the good knight came, 
This brave Sir George will he harm or maim ? 


Will he burn by the fire that issueth 
From his jaws that are like the door of death ? 
Has the knight’s time come, when he perisheth ? 
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No, indeed, for a God on high 
The power of the devil can defy. 
The knight of the cross will live not die. 


The princess followed her champion true 
On a palfrey, white as the snow in hue, 
Sir George and his charger are in view. 


Now she stands trembling and terrified 
As, praying to God in heaven, she cried, 
That he should stand by her true knight’s side. 


And God, who of all things is aware, 
Heard and answered the maiden’s prayer, 
And will keep her brave champion in His care. 


But he must struggle, long time and well, 
And the end of the conflict no man can tell, 
’Gainst the power and the guile of Death and Hell. 


But the power of a demon shall not prevail ; 
For the champion is clothed in righteous mail. 
Evil will totter and good prevail. 


The spear and claws now interlock ; 
The dragon assails with deadly shock, 
Like a great wave hurtling against a rock. 


The dragon hath torn the good steed’s hide, 
Blood gushes adown his riven side, 
And his chestnut coat is in red blood dyed. 


Sir George hath riven his spear-head through 
The dragon’s scales, who the day must rue. 
What the end would be, now the princess knew. 
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He leaped from his saddle, with sword in hand 
This champion of England, so tall and grand, 
And the head of the dragon lay on the sand. 


‘“Lo I have won thee, dear love.’’ he cried, 
‘The beast is slain, who hath God defied. 
I claim thee and thou shalt be my bride.’’ 


Now such is the legend quaint and old, 
Of the dragon fell and the champion bold, 
Which hath by an ancient bard been told. 


The dragon to-day is not foul of face : 
He dwells in no cave, but a fair palace. 
His deeds are evil and bring disgrace. 


A “ George,”’ of late, with his allies hied 
Against a Dragon of pomp and pride. 
His soldiers fell and his glory died. 


For God’s just commands may none gainsay, 
Whose power and justice abides for aye, 
Now and to-morrow and yesterday. 


A Ladie to the Dark Tower 
Came 


The valley was dark and full of gloom, 
For night had come in the fair day’s room. 
Briar and bramble and thistles tall 

Tangled and twined and darkened all. 


A legend olden the tale had told 

How once had a noble Knight and bold 
Wandered away in that valley drear, 
Where he now lived for many a year. 


Who e’er should the painful quest essay, 
Would be certain to lose his way. 

But it came at last that a fair ladie 
Should rescue the knight from misery. 


The churl would tell to his friends at night 

How that knight was lost and was wooded quite. 
True it was, for his loneliness 

Bereft him of reason, as I guess. 


The peasant’s tale might not be true, 
But seen by him with imperfect view. 
In truth, let me tell—this noble child 
No madman was, but uncouth and wild. 
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He lived in a castle magical, 

At the gate stood a fairie seneschal. 
Fairies attended him at his board, 

And each one obeyed his lightest word. 


The lights that hung in his chambers grand 
Ne’er had been fashioned by mortal hand. 
Incense all day in his censers brent, 

And a wild band played in merriment. 


Lights and music and perfumes rare 
Were never of earth, but of fire and air. 
Spirits of fire, in chamber and hall, 
They had held this warrior bold in thrall. 


While spirits of fire would well affright 
Those who would visit a spell-bound knight. 
But a ladie will come to his rescue soon, 
When newly shall rise the crescent moon. 


Dorathy was this fair ladie’s name : 
From warrior breed the maiden came. 
Passing fair was this ladie bright, 
Her sire Sir Agrivaine was hite. 


She had dreamed a dream of a forest wild, 
For full many a night had this maiden mild : 
Of a noble knight that was held in thrall 
By spells that were mystic and magical. 


She dreamed that a spirit said to her,— 
‘Go thou, and straight be his rescuer ”’: 
She sprang from her bed and opened wide 
Her casement and on the darkness pried, 
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The crescent moon, in the old moon’s bowl 
Hung, while a misty aureole 

Circled her round in a silver ring— 
Presaging some wonderous happening. 


The ladie, Dorathy, she was named, 

In her thin white robe stood unashamed, 
And the passing breath of the wanton air 
The lace blew back from her bosom fair. 


Her arms appeared in the pale moonlight 
Like the flowers of the arum lily white. 
Her flame-hued hair o’er her robe of lawn 
Was fair as the rosy tints of dawn. 


Then she made a vow, did this ladie true, 

‘* By Saint George of Engiand, I will pursue 
This quest and with God’s grace I will win 
And conquer the powers of wrath and sin.”’ 


On a palfrey white the ladie sprang, 

While a joyful song to the woods she sang. 
The Driads heard her and thought that they 
Would aid her through all her perilous day. 


That way was weary, the woodland drear, 
But away she rode, without thought of fear. 
All through the forest dark and wild, 
Bravely she rode, this gentle child. 


Seventeen summers alone they had passed 

O’er the gentle maiden, ere fate had cast 

This quest before her with danger rife ; : 
For danger threatened this ladie’s life. 
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The lone knight stood in his Banquet Hall— 
Sturdy and strong was he eke and tall. 

His brown hair fell, in disordered flow, 
Adown to his doublet-border low. 


A lion’s skin on his shoulders lay ; 

Faded his clothes, that once were gay ; 

His brown beard, tangled and long fell o’er 
His breast, and measured a yard or more. 


He flung his casment all open wide, 

And gazed afar o’er the woodland wild, 

Then heard a singing both sweet and low, 
The meaning of which he well could know : — 


SONG OF THE DRIADS. 


‘We were born in the woods and our souls, 
Which Great Pan controls, 

Shall be granted to us, when some time, 
By an effort sublime, 


We shall save, from the portal 
Of hell, some weak mortal. 
With woes he’s o’erladen. 
By the aid of a maiden, 
Of beauty most rare, and transcendantly fair,”’ 
‘* His poor soul we shall win, and shall save : 
| Her virtues shall lave 
Sin’s defilement like water and they 
Shall wash sin away.” 
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He heard the Driads softly sing— 

His heart stood still while listening. 
He said, ‘‘ No longer may I fear 
These evil powers—Aid is near:”’ 


The ladie she came to the tower grey, 

The thorns and the briars she brushed away. 
From bushes thick fell down leaves sere, 
And the maiden’s heart stood still from fear. 
What now at the portal would appear ? 


Some giant grim, with a enarléd stave, 

Might strike her dead : What power could save 
Her life : Must she perish in her prime 

And die in the goodly summer-time ? 

With fear she trod o’er a pathway grime. 


Peril and danger were nought to her, 

To whom God’s angels would minister. 

By the power of God, who is strong to save, 
No ill shall assail this ladie brave. 


She heard through the trees, as she went along, 
The whispered tone of the Driads’ song ; 

And she blithely sang, at the set of sun, 

With the Driads, in perfect unison. 


Suns had risen o’er tower and town, 

Moons had shimmered and settled down ; 
While the maid on her mystic journeying, 
Fared, to a sad stranger her aid to bring, 
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Guard her, O God ; from fiendish power 
Guard her from ill in her darkest hour : 
Christ Who hath calmed the surging wave, 
In Galaie, sure hath power to save. 


But for a moment did she wait, 

Ere she should learn and know her fate, 
Then loud knocked she at the castle gate. 
Thrice she knocked, all in deadly fear, 
But never a sound of life could hear— 
A moment to her now seemed a year. 


Then the ladie, in deadly dread, 

Heard from within a heavy tread. 

Of wonder the ladie’s heart was filled, 

But soon, through terror, its beat was stilled, 

And the young life blood in her veins was chilled. 


But her terror was swelled into dire affright, 
When opened the door the savage knight. 
With strainéd eyen and visage wan 

She looked and wondered what curious plan 
Had formed him, yet was he not a man ? 


An ogre he seemed of gigantic limb : 

At once she both feared and pitied him. 
But his brow was noble, his eyen mild : 
This knight from humanity long exiled. 
He looked in her radiant face and smiled. 


When he smiled on her, lo ! all fear was gone 
Like the dew of night in the light of morn. 
“Welcome art thou, fair maid,’’ quoth he, 

‘‘ But my castle grim is no place for thee, 
Yet, by the rood : shalt thou guarded be,”’ 
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Her fingers he clasped in a hairy hand, 
Saying, ‘‘’Tis well that God hath planned 
Ladie fair, who could never err, 

That thou shalt be sure my rescuer, 

And I to thy needs will minister.”’ 


Over a straw-strewn way they passed 
And entered a Banquet-Hall at last. 
It was sure in truth a lordly room, 
But over it hung a dreadful gloom— 
For truly it might have been a tomb. 


Strong of soul, did that ladie bright 

Illumine the dreary hall with light : 

With the holy light of her soul divine : 

Of strength a sure symbol, of hope a sign . 

‘““ Ladie, the strength of Lord Christ is thine ! ”’ 


From the strength of this ladie, fair and good, 
The lorn knight, he regained his hardihood. 
By love should be conquered the magic spell ; 
But to his sorrow the knight could tell 

That never the maiden loved him well. 


The ladie’s true heart was with pity filled, 
Though his uncouth form her love had chilled ; 
The knight was ungainly and rough of limb, 
Rugged in features and stern and grim— 

The love of a maid was not for him. 


The good knight sickened through love of her, 
For of love was this man a harbinger. 
Stronger and stronger grew apace 

Love of the maid of matchless grace ; 

He burned in the light of her radiant face. 
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At length she noted he did not come 

Or enter the dismal Banquet Room. 

She missed him much and her heart was sore. 
She learned to pity him more and more 

Then strong love entered her young heart’s core. 


At night the fair ladie Dorathy 

Looked from a tower o’er the sea. 

Grim cliffs rose, where the sea-birds rest, 
As they float on the wave’s white crest 
To capture fish for their wind-swept nest. 


Out of the wild waves’ scattered surge, 
This gentle Dorathy saw emerge 

A cloudy shade which, before her eyes, 
Towards her open window flies, 

While the air seems laden with mysteries. 


It shapes itself to a woman fair, 

In a cloudy robe and with sea-green hair. 
Through the open casement the phantom flew 
And stood full clear in the ladie’s view, - 
Whose wonder now into terror grew. 


But the phantom spoke and her accents fell 
On the maiden’s ears like a whisp’ring shell, 
A whisper that children know full well. 

Her voice was gentle and low and kind, 

Like the soothing sound of the summer wind. 


‘* Ladie,”’ she said, ‘‘ I bring to thee 
News that he lieth in agony,— 

He whom thou lovest and fain would aid. 
Be thou steadfast and undismayed, 

For thou art a true and loyal maid,”’ 
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‘If thou wilt pity his misery, 

He shall be of affliction free ; 

Thou must pity, if thou wilt prove 

The conqu’ring power of perfect love.”’ 


Dorathy now from fear was free : 

Her long hair back from her brow flung she, 
“Yes, I will save my knight,”’ she cried, 

‘““ Lead me, I pray, to his bedside— 

There for his healing will I bide:,”’ 


She followed the footsteps of the fay, 

To the chamber wherein the sick knight lay. 
She stood by his bedside fearingly— 

Lest his heavy sleep might his death-sleep be, 
Adown on her knees, in prayer, fell she. 


Soon she knew, by his quiet breath, 
That this was not the long sleep of death. 
He opened his eyes and whisp’ring said, 
‘‘ This is Heaven and | am dead, 

Angels atwain stand by my bed, 

I in tomb, I shall be buried.”’ 


‘‘Nay,’’ answered gentle Dorathy, 
‘“T am no angel, look on me, 
Look on me and be not afraid : 

I, Sir Knight, am thy loving maid 
Who to rescue thee hath essayed.”’ 


Then her love of the knight that she should prove, 
She kissed him—her kiss was a kiss of love. 
Kisses warm on his lips she pressed— 

Which long-hid passion at once confessed, 
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“Lover mine, for my love thou art, 
We are united : not to part, 
I have enshrined thee in my heart : ”’ 


F’en as she spoke, in earnestness, 
He rose in beauty and manliness : 
Love divine over form and face 

Shed the radiance of youthful grace. 
Gone was all that was rude and base. 


He clasped in his arms the ladie bright, 
For the spell of a fiend had vanished quite, 
*“Ladie mine, for mine own thou art, 
Never more from my side to part, 
Dwelling for aye in this true heart : ”’ 


The castle was gone and in lieu of it 
Stood a lordly hall, for a noble fit. 

All was cheerful and bright and gay : 
Plates of gold on the table lay 

While minstrels on harps made melody. 


Tire-maids tended on Dorathy 

And robed her in garments fair to see, 
With iight fingers, these handmaids young 
Ropes of pearls on her fair neck hung ; 
Proudly she stood her maids among. 


The good knight, taking her by the hand, 
Led his love to a drawing-room planned 
By cunning builders, that it might be 
Lordly in form and most fair to see 

By mirrors made bright and by tapestry. 
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There was joy in the heart of Sir Agrivane, 

When his daughter returned to her home again, 
Clarions brayed and drums beat loud : 

In a bridal robe, not a dismal shroud, 

Was the maid arrayed. Oh! her heart was proud. 


She wedded the knight, whom her faith had won, 
Now smiling and joyful was everyone. 

The bridal ring on her hand was placed, 

The hand of this maid by virtue graced, 

Who over a darksome way had paced. 


Thus did all misery and distress 

Vanish, like clouds of gloominess ; 

Thus did the strength of a true maid’s love 
The ban of sin from a soul remove, 

By the saving power of a God above. 


Yarico and Inkle 


A youth of London town, long years agone, 
Lived with his father ; he a merchant rich 
And worldly wise. He would instruct his son 
From his own store of wisdom—so he deemed it : 
That in all bargains he should gain advantage 
O’er other men, so that he rich should grow 
By others’ loss ; for every man, thought he, 
Should get the better of his fellow men— 

But as for women—they are but men’s toys 
For dalliance, then to be cast aside, 

Except the wealthy. With some dowered maid 
Aman should wed. Thus, in the flow of time, 
From sire to son, from son to grandson, money 
From the full bags of some rich Lady’s store, 
Should all be garnered, raken and gathered in, 
This was the sum of his philosophy. 


The son was Inkle named, a lad of promise, 
Who clear could view the sum of loss and gain : 
Who curbed all impulses and bridled passion, 
Except the passion and desire of gold. 
The father rubbed his hands complacently. 
‘*'Was ever man blessed with so wise a son ? ”’ 
These were his words, but wisdom such as his 
Is folly in the clearer sight of God. 
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A score and one years now had passed and gone 
O’er Inkle’s head. He was a comely youth, 
Well grown and stalwart. Ringlets of fair hair 
Flowed loosely on his shoulders. Now our tale 
Comes to its-true beginning—Let’s proceed. 


Now must bold Inkle travel o’er the seas, 
That ‘he might gain much gold by merchandise, 
On the good ship Achilles he set off 

To find the Western Indies ; but the ship 
Against the buffets and the shocks of storm 
Could not survive but, driven by green waves, 
White crested : horses of old Neptune’s stalls, 
By Boreas driven, raging Boreas. 


Upon an unknown isle the ship was wrecked, 

Those of the crew who ’scaped the cruel waves 

Landed upon a shore of shelving sand. 

When wishful for some food they fared along, 

Through palm trees high and canes of monstrous 
growth, oe) 

Where little monkeys made droll sport and swung 

From branch to branch, where parrots green and grey 

And paroquets and birds with golden plumes 

Displayed their beauty. Here was food in plenty. 


But lo ! there rushed adown a swarthy band 
Of naked warriors, with their bows abent, 
Evil not good was surely their intent. 

All fell that day, save Inkle, swift of foot, 
He ran through shelter of the lofty trees 

And gained a hollow where, by bushes hid, 
He need not fear those savage murderers. 
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Then came the great event of all his life, 
Which, an he’d been a true man, would have brought 
Him happiness—but we anticipate. 


This Inkle many a weary day had passed, 

In hunger and in fasting, till his bones 

Showed through his skin. Then wondered he full much 
Why he had ever left his native land : 

Why he had ever left his kith and kin, 

And if the plaguey game was worth the candle. 
He wondered, too, if his philosophies 

Were right and wond’ring greatly learned to pray. 
God or The Devil heard this sinner’s prayer, — 
And answered it, for good or ill. Who knows ? 
It were for good, had but his soul been pure. 

But good must perish in a sinful soul. 

Love came to him and love is born of God ; 

He was unworthy of it—then love died. 


He had been sleeping, all the long night through, 
Then thought he felt a warm hand touch his brow : 
Lightly and lingeringly. He started up 

And saw a woman standing at his side, 

And she was wond’rous fair. She might have been 
A statue, deftly graven, of bright bronze. 

Her hair, which o’er her shapely shoulders swept, 
Was raven-black ; her eyes were shining gems. 
No woman e’er had looked on him with love 

So languishingly as she looked on him— 

This savage maid—unclothed save for her hair. 
Eve might have looked on Adam just like this : 

On red-skinned Adam, in a garden fair, 
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That legend olden of a man and woman 

And of an apple-tree and of a serpent 

Was here repeated : for the woman taught 
This Inkle all the lessons writ by Love. 

Her name was Yarico : she was a princess 

Of her wild tribe—her blood was purer far 
Than Inkle’s. She was innocent and true. 

She pitied him : this man, whom fate had cast 
On this strange land, and pity kindling soon, 
Waxed into love—a love that worked for woe. 


His love for her was but the mask of love— 

A thistledown that floated in the wind, 

A weak ephemeral fly upon a lake, 

Which seeks his mate but for a little while, 

Then loves and dies—this is not God’s true love. 
But hers was as the Sunflower for the Sun, 

Or as the Lotos for The Star of eve. 

She brought him fruit and led him to fair streams, 
Where flowed the purest water. She was gentle. 
Alas ! she loved o’er much a man unworthy 

Of her pure love. True love he never felt 

For her but passion fleeting and desire. 

Then she’d unveil her bosom, lightly hid 

By beaded skins, and lightly laughed the while. 
Her laughter sounded like the pleasant fall 

Of water from a crystalline cascade. 

Such was the kindness of this Savage Maid. 

Her many lovers had presented her 

With spoils of hunting. These she brought to him. 
Her beads and pearls and jewels she displayed 
Before his eyes, this gentle savage maid. 

‘* When I return to mine own native land, 

Thou shalt be dressed,’’ quoth he, “in garments grand. 
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In silks and satins fine and broidery, 

And in a gilded coach adown the street 

I’ll drive thee.”’ Thus he spoke, but all the while 
He sugared his false words in honey sweet. 


One day fair Yarico stood on the shore, 

And saw the rising sun upon the waters 

His glory casting. All the sea was golden. 
She noted all the splendour of the morn : 

The safron-tinted cloudlets. Ail was glorious. 
Within her heart arose the sun of love. 

Soon would a little child to her be given : 

A bond of union, fast, unbreakable. 

Alas ! poor Yarico, she little knew 

How false was Inkle. Was it better so ? 


Poor Yarico saw on th’ wide horizon far 

A sailemerge. Her fond heart welcomed it. 
She waved on high her cloak of lecpard skin, 
Then ran to tell her lover the good news— 
News that alas !| for her meant living death. 

O foul polluted soul !—we speak of Inkle’s— 
Housed in a body, that’s but half a man’s. 

No man would ever stoop to do a deed 

Of treachery, most vile and damnable. 

Then let us tell of it, although our lips 

Are scorched in the recital—Oh ! the shame, 
The pity o’ it. Such a deed as that 

Would make a devil blush for very shame. 

The vessel reached the shore, a few days passed, 
In lading her with fruits. Then off they sailed. 
But on the voyage Yarico ne’er noted 

How Inkle’s thoughts had altered. He the while 
Remembered all his father’s hellish teaching. 
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He said, ‘‘ I dare not bring a savage wild 

To my staid family : the thing would shock them.’’ 
But all the while, nis black heart’s treachery 

He cunningly disguised, so that poor Yarico 

Ne’er knew the fate that was in store for her. 


Oh ! cursed mind that hatched so foul a plot, 
Oh ! thrice damned hand that did the accursed deed. 
He sold her as a slave—this most vile man ! 

~ Sold her who loved and cherished him so long 
That she might be a slave. Her very beauty, 
God given, was the lure t’entice the wretch 
Who purchased her for gold—the god of Inkle. 
He sold the woman and her unborn babe. 

In after time, he married, and his wife, 

By fever stricken, sickened unto death. 

An old and friendless man, at length he died. 


Report had spread the tale of Inkle’s deed, 

So that all good men ever hated him. 

He had no mourners at his lonely grave. 

We know not what befel poor Yarico. 

But God prepares a resting-place in Heaven, 

In some fair chamber of His mansion house, 

For those who have done Christ-like deeds on earth. 


Ruth 


Wuat time the Judges ruled, a famine sore 

The stricken land of Israel swept o’er, 

Then rose the widowed Naomi and said— 

“Within the land of Moab, there is bread.’’ 

““ Let us go hence, my daughters,”’ they were three, 
The land of Moab reached, where they could see 
Ripe corn all yellow, glistening in the sun, 

Of these two daughters, gentle Ruth was one. 


Most fair was she: her face of olive hue, 

Her raven hair adown her long neck flew. 

Said Naomi,—‘‘ 1 must return again 

To mine own land, but yet, my daughters twain, 


‘* Shall here remain.’’ Then Ruth to her replied, 
“With thee, dear mother, I will e’er abide : 

For thou art old and must well guarded be, 
Where’er thou lodgest I will lodge with thee.’’ 


To Bethlehem they came, at early morn, 

And saw the fair fields yellow with ripe corn, 

For it was harvest time, when fall the leaves ; 
When all the plains are strewed with golden sheaves. 


Then Ruth a gleaning went—she might have been 

A Driad—such as in the woods were seen 

In Pan’s Good days—when all the world was young ! 
When piped the shepherd, when the minstrel sung. 
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But though old Pan is passed and gone away, 
Maidens are beautiful and men are gay. 

While days roll by, while ebb and flow the tides, 
Lovers shall meet and kiss, for life abides. 


There was a mighty man of wealth and power, 
And in his heart there bloomed the tender flower 
Of love for Ruth. He, smitten by love’s pain, 
Longed that her love and worship he might gain. 


He was a kinsman or Naomi’s spouse, 

She knowing this, unto Jehovah vows 

That she will gain him for her gentle Ruth— 
This man renowned for sanctity and truth. 


‘“ Go, thou, and glean the corn,’’ Naomi said, 
“ Follow thou him and be thou not dismayed, 
In his sight find thou grace and be thou blessed 
Thus unto Ruth she spake and her caressed. 
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Then humbly Boaz’ reapers following 

The maiden hied and sweetly doth she sing 

E’en as a bird, when nesting-time is near. 

Thus sang she all the morn, this maiden dear. 
And Boaz heard her sing. His loving eyes 
Follow fair Ruth around, where’er she hies ; 
And as a sea in summer-time doth prove 

That it hath life, so swelled and waxed his love. 


Unto his reapers Boaz came and said 

‘“The Lord be with thee ! ’’ And they answered : 
‘The Lord bless thee ! ’’ Then Boaz, ‘ Prithes tell 
Whose is this damsel, fora loving spell ? ”’ 
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‘“‘ O’er me she throweth ever unaware ?”’ 

“She came with Naomi, and in her care 

Is she, this Moabitish maid,” said they, 

‘Who gleaneth yellow corn the livelong day.” 


Standing by Ruth, a sigh suppressed he heaves, 
‘““ Pray let me gather all around the sheaves,” 
Quoth she, and Boaz answered, ‘‘ By my troth, 
Thou mayest, lovely maid, I am not wroth.”’ 


This Boaz spake and said, ‘‘ My daughter dear, 
Glean with my maidens. Be not far from here. 
With fear or dread be thou not overcast, 
Bide with my company of maidens fast. 


‘““ My charge to all the youths who work for me 
Is keep her.in thy care most tenderly ; 

Drink from my vessels, where my men procure 
From crystal streams, of water flowing pure.”’ 


Then fell she on her face upon the ground, 

‘“ Tell me,”’ quoth she, “‘ I pray thee, have I found 
Grace in thine eyes that thou should’st honour me ? 
Seeing I am a stranger unto thee.”’ 


And Boaz answered, ‘‘ God of Israel 

Shall o’er thee spread his wings. Thou lovest well. 
In God thou trusteth ?’’ Meekly she replied, 

‘In thy protecting love, let me abide.’’ 


Now Ruth was very young and passing fair : 
Boaz had deemed this damsel in his care 

A maiden, she the while a widow was. 

Most blessed of God was she indeed. Because 
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She bore a son: and Obed was his name. 
From his descent, the Lord Christ Jesus came. 
Now must we tell our tale with tender care : 
How Ruth and Boaz loved and wedded were. 


When Ruth had gleaned the corn for many a day, 
Her mother Naomi to her did say,— 

“T would that thou this Boaz’ love might win : 
And thou may’st do it without shame or sin.”’ 


When Boaz, weary with the toils of day, 
Sank in soft slumber, at his feet she lay— 
Fair Ruth—and when he saw her in the morn 
He filled her veil with measures three of corn. 


Soon gentle Ruth and Boaz wedded were, 

Never was wife more virtuous or fair. 

Well were they blessed by God Who rules above : 
For they were lovers true—and God is love. 


The Muirror 


The Ladie Vera, with eyes downcast 
From her bed to her crystal mirror passed, 
Tears from her eyes were falling fast. 


When a soul is lost, one may regain 
The lost soul only through bitter pain, 
By the power of love, or for bliss or bane. 


Sir Martingal, of a noble line, 
His soul had bartered in Palestine 
For the love of the Ladie Lotaline— 


Lotaline, fair as lotus flower, 
Beauty and charm her only dower, 
To ensnare the soul of a man had power. 


To share the soul of a Christian Knight 
Would give her a chance of Heavenly light. 
Now is the conquest in her sight. 


Vera hath looked in the mirror clear. 
Her soul is strong and the time is near 
When the shade of her lover should appear. 


The Ladie unbound the ribband blue 
That bound her hair : and her long locks flow 
To her garment hem, all of golden hue. 
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First kneeled she adown this gentle maid, 
As meekly a prayer to Christ she said 
That he might hearken and give her aid. 


. “In mercy, dear Lord, now grant to me 
That I in this glass my love may see, 
Whose soul is in grievous jeopardy.”’ 


A white cloud passed, with a lingering pace, 
Over the void of the mirror’s face, 
But nothing as yet her eyes can trace. 


The white cloud spun to an aureole, 
In the purple light of her lover’s soul, 
Then many clouds o’er the mirror roll. 


A white smoke rose and o’erspread the room, 
And over the mirror doth in loom. 
The ladie inhales the sweet perfume. 


Then in the glass is mirroréd 
The shadowy shape of her lover’s head, 
Who lieth sleeping upon a bed. 


By him is standing a dark ladie, 
Whose eyes are all full of mystery. 
She weaveth a spell of grammarie. 


‘* Soul of him who now sleeping lies 
Part in twain, ere the dark night flies, 
But the spell of a fiend that God defies ! ” 


‘* Half shall enter my loving breast, 
As a bird that flies to an empty nest 
In Springtime, all on a loving quest. 
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The Ladie could see that vision weird, 
As into the mirror’s depths she peered— 
Strong in her love, for she feared nothing. 


The knight upsprang full hurriedly 

From the twaining arms of the weird ladie. 
Now from enchantment is he free. 

‘“ Leave me not thus,” cried Lotaline, 
And plaintively made a weary keen : 
“Think of our love that late hath been.”’ 


“It is but half of thy soul I crave : 
For my lost soul thy love canst save, 
Am not I lovely as thou art brave ?”’ 


Vera sighed in her bower at eve,— 
““T shall my lover’s sin reprieve— 


He shall come to me. I no more shall grieve.’ 


She heareth now, in a sounding beat, 
The clash of a horse’s rapid feet, 
Her lover again the maid will greet. 


She parts from her hair a white lace veil— 
Her blue eyes telling a true love tale, 
She hears on the stair the clash of mail. 


VERA SINGS 


The Sun hath set. On her throne above 

Is the Goddess of dreams and perfect love. 
Now art thou coming, lover mine, 

As the humming bird flieth to greet the vine 
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As the great star lies on the lake’s fair breast : 
As the lark soars down to his dear one’s nest : 
As the blithe bee kisses the blushing rose : 

As the red Sun shines over Alpine snows. 


Lover mine, I have pined for thee ; 

I have prayed to God in agony. 

I have longed, dear love, to see thy face 
And to press thee close in fond embrace. 


My Knight, thou wert thralled by a fiendish spell, 
But my love hath conquered the powers of Hell. 
Clouds of sorrow have flown away 

Ere the dawning of loves’ bright day. 


The armour of steel it crashéd down, 

As he kissed the hem of his ladie’s gown,— 
“Though 1 unworthy am to press 

Thy lips, dear ladie, unworthiness,”’ 


““ May be glossed by the power of love divine, 
And I love thee only, dear ladie mine ! ”’ 

She claspeth his hands and uplifteth him, 
With tears of pity her eyes are dim. 


They were wedded, this Knight and this Ladie sweet, 
By a holy priest ; while through rhythmic beat 

Of a band, the choristers’ voices rang, 

As joyfully each one sweetly sang. 


But a lady waileth in dreary tones, 
Through the hymn of joy one may hear the moans 
Of a lost soul telling the silent air 
A tale of sorrow and duil despair, 
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